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OUR NATIONAL SIN. 
“THE sin which doth so easily beset us.’—HEBREWS 12: 1. 


THE particular sin here referred to is apostasy, of which the 
Hebrew converts to Christianity were especially in danger, and 
against which the writer of this epistle especially warns them. 
But to-day I shall detach the few words chosen for our text from 
the connection in which they stand, and apply them, without 
further preface, to the solemn occasion which has now called us 
together. 

Sin, in its essence, is self-assertion ; the finite setting up for it- 


* Preached on the day of the National Fast, September 26th, 1861, in the South Re- 
formed Dutch Church, New-York. 
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self against the Infinite, the creature against the Creator. Its 
forms are various: such as sensuality, or the lust of pleasure; 
avarice, or the lust of gain; and ambition, or the lust of power. 
But its essence is always one and the same. Underneath these 
and all other possible forms, there lurks a single malignant prin- 
ciple, which may be best described as self-assertion. 

Of sin, in this its essential character of finite rebellion against 
the Infinite, we may say it belongs to man as man. It is no mere 
fortuity, which may or may not occur. “Toerris human.” By 
nature, there is none loyal to his Maker; no, not one. Contempt 
for the divine authority may therefore be pronounced to be the 
easily besetting sin of our race, as such. In one form or another, 
we are rebels, all of us. 

But for each individual, besides this generic depravity, which is 
in him like poisoned blood, there is also some specific infirmity 
peculiarly his own; some one form of spiritual disloyalty, to- 
ward which he gravitates with a special momentum; some one 
sin out of all the catalogue of human offenses, which he commits 
with the most fatal facility and frequency. It may not be known 
to the world. It may not be known even to himself, by reason 
of moral blindness. It may be known only to God. But, in 
either case, it is his easily besetting sin, stamping its burning seal 
upon his inmost character, even though it may set no mark of 
shame upon his brow. 

As thus of individuals, so likewise of nations. Nations are not 
mere masses and aggregates of population; they are organisms, 
Each is endowed with a sort of moral personality, and has a de- 
terminate character of its own. Individuals may be born and die, 
generations may come and go; but the national pulse beats on 
without arrest, and the millions of the present find their destiny 
arbitrated by the millions of the past. The whole, in this case, is 
‘something more, and other, than simply the sum total of all its 
parts. It is an indivisible, organic whole, planting itself astride 
the generations and the centuries, and standing face to face with a 
wakeful Providence, whose retributions are none the less right- 
eous, and often all the more impressive and salutary, because they 
do not come at once. So France is suffering to-day for having 
exiled her industrious Huguenots nearly two hundred years ago. 

Thus may each nation be disfigured and crippled by its easily 
besetting sin; its history disclosing to every sagacious observer 
some one type or aspect of the manifold depravity of our common 
nature, which dominates over all the rest, setting its seal upon the 
national character, and suggesting the sort of retribution the most 
fitting, and therefore the most likely, to be launched, in God’s 
own time, upon its guilty head; as Greece sinned in her idolatry 
of art, and sank, emasculated and nervous, first beneath the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx, and finally beneath the iron legions of Rome; 
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as Rome herself sinned in her inordinate lust of dominion, multi- 
plying her slaves as she squandered the lives of her citizens in in- 
cessant war, till the Teutonic barbarians came down and crushed 
her like an avalanche. 

The circumstances of our assembling to-day require no extend- 
ed recital, being as well known to all as they are or can be to 
any of us. ‘So grave an occasion has never before befallen us in 
the whole course of our national existence. We are in the midst 
of what all history declares to be the bitterest of public calamities. 
A gigantic armed rebellion is on foot, bent upon accomplishing a 
permanent dismemberment of the Republic. Should we consent 
to this dismemberment, it would settle nothing. Two clusters of 
States, such as the proposed dismemberment would give us, can 
not possibly divide our territory amicably between them. The 
very structure of the continent forbids it. All the antecedents of 
our history forbid it. All the passions of our nature forbid it. 
The ink upon a treaty of peace so utterly preposterous would 
hardly be dry before the hot embers of this civil strife, now so 
flagrant, would be flaming afresh. The only way out of this 
frightful war is straight on through it, with gleaming steel and 
bellowing cannon, till the rebellion against the Government is 
crushed, and so crushed as never to be repeated. Such is the 
well nigh unanimous conviction of the twenty millions of people 
still loyal to the Union; a conyiction shared also by multitudes, 
by other millions, perhaps, in’ the disloyal States, whose voices 
are now stifled by a reign poy Me: almost unparalleled in history. 
Such is our present distréss. We are inexorably shut up to the 
horrors of civil war as the only possible condition of a righteous 
and lasting peace. It does no good now to inquire whose imme- 
diate fault this is; whether it has come abont, as some would have 
us believe, through the culpable intermeddling of our Northern 
abolitionists, or is the work of disappointed Southern politicians, 
as the Vice-President of the seceding Confederacy himself de- 
clared not many months ago. It does no good now to inquire 
whether the present catastrophe might or might not have been 
averted. Here it is upon us, in all its apo Ree ir 
and there is no deliverance for us but by the sword. , 

It is a huge calamity, from whose stunning, staggering stroke it. 
will take us long to recover. Thousands of brave hearts must 
cease to beat, while the voices of other thousands, widowed and 
orphaned, send up their piteous wail; miles upon miles of fertile 
territory must be ravaged ; and millions upon millions of precious 
treasure sacrificed, before this war is ended. In the midst of such 
troubles, thoughtful men recognize instinctively the presence of a 
(ligher Power, presiding over the fortunes, and about to deter- 
mine the issues, of this gigantic struggle. It is well that the 
voice of our President, echoing the voice of both Houses of Con- 
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gress, is tq-day calling the whole nation to its knees in humble 
fasting and prayer. The hand of God is very heavy upon us. 
His hottest judgments are abroad in the land. We have no in- 
spired prophet among us, infallibly to interpret these judgments. 
Whether leveled against our sins in the past, or sent as a paternal 
chastening, to insure us a nobler future, or charged with the dou- 
ble office of punishment and discipline, who will presume to say ? 
Nations, we know, are sometimes simply punished, even to their 
extinction, for their crimes. Sometimes they appear to be hard] 
more than gently chastened for their obvious and immediate good. 
But oftener, by far, they suffer a deserved punishment, which it 
lies with themselves to accept, if they will, as a timely and whole- 
some discipline. How it may be with us, we shall know full 
soon. In our case, as in every other, it will be found that 


“God is his own interpreter, 
And he will make it plaiv.” 


But whatever may be the divine purpose concerning us, our 
own duty in this sharp and painful crisis of our national life is 
clear. The trumpet of God’s providence, now breaking on us 
out of the lurid war-cloud, is a startling challenge to thoughtful- 
ness and prayer. The whole nation finds itself suddenly con- 
fronting the awful Arbiter of nations. There is no escaping the 
grand arraignment. The nation must now review its career, as 
under the eye of an eternal and inflexible justice. While no 
man, not inspired, may dare to say against what particular offense 
any particular judgment is hurled, there is no offense which any 
man may venture to shield or palliate. Any one of our offenses, 
for which conscience reproaches us, may justly enough evoke 
against us the divine displeasure. Now, then, is the time for 
us to bend our heads, in penitential shame, over each and every 
offense which has marked our national career. Nor is this all. 
The nation must now reckon with itself in respect to its inmost 
life, and come to a right understanding of its moral state. If the 
ideas which have inspired the national life, and the purposes 
which have guided the national career, and the enterprises which 
have molded the national character, are beneath the nobleness of 
our origin and the dignity of our errand in history, now is the 
time for us to discover it. If, by reason of glaring faults or se- 
rious defects of character, we are misimproving our unexampled 
opportunities ; if, by bringing liberal institutions to needless re- 
proach, we are embarrassing the friends of such institutions in 
other lands, and so are impeding the general progress of the race ; 
now is the time for a thorough self-knowledge, for repentance and 
amendment. Brayed as we are in this terrible mortar of Provi- 
dence, it is of the last moment that we so confess and renounce 
our folly as to have it depart from us. 
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For myself, holding as I do the office of a public teacher, a con- 
straint of conscience is upon me which I dare not resist, requiring 
me to attempt what will be confessed to be a much needed an- 
alysis of our national infirmities and defects, as they now stand re- 
vealed to us under the light of these flaming judgments of God. 
Assuming that this nation, like every other, has its easily beset- 
ting sin, some one type of evil peculiarly its own, my task now 
is, if possible, to determine what it is. The delicacy of the task, 
imagined or real, shall cause me no disquietude. Honest plain- 
ness of speech, inspired by the fear of God, and by a love for our 
common country, which only deepens under disaster, can surely 
offend no honest hearer, if. he be either a Christian or a patriot. 
The inherent difficulty of the task is quite another matter. It is 
not easy for a man to understand exactly his own nation or his 
own age. A philosophic foreigner like De Tocqueville will some- 
times see more in a month than any native had ever seen. And 
yet it seems to me that the rawness of our national character has 
given it a boldness of outline, which precludes the possibility of 
any very serious misjudgment. 

Were I required to express, in a single word, what strikes me 
as the grand characteristic of our American civilization, that one 
word would be, Materialism — employing the word in its etymo- 
logical and largest sense. Not materialism as a speculation in 
philosophy, but materialism us the passion and the presiding ge- 
nius of our life. 

A slight historic survey, which need not detain us long, will 
suffice to set this matter in its proper light, and show us precisely 
where we stand. The middle ages, hirsute and turbulent as in 
some respects they may have been, were yet singularly thought- 
ful and spiritual ages. In politics, they laid the foundations of 
modern Europe. In art, they reared Gothic cathedrals and hung 
their walls with Madonnas. In science, they have bequeathed us 
a of metaphysical and theological acuteness and power. 

ut in agriculture and manufactures, they were rude and clumsy. 
They had almost no commerce, and no physical science. Men 
were consequently poor; wore coarse garments; lived on earthen 
floors; ate from wooden trenchers; had, in short, scarcely one of 
our modern luxuries, and but very few even of our modern com- 
forts. We now build our barns better tham most of those medie- 
val saints and heroes built their houses. Such was the Europe of 
the middle ages. 

But in the fifteenth century, the whole aspect of society under- 
went a sudden and signal change. There came on a crop of won- 
derful discoveries and inventions which put the world upon a new 
stadium of its career, discoveries and inventions for several of 
which we are indebted to the monks of the Papal Church. 
Printing, gunpowder, the mariner’s compass, the doubling of the 
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Cape of Good Hope, the discovery of America, and the revival 
of classical learning consequent upon the fall of Constantinople 
into the hands of the Turks in 1453 —these are the things we 
name as of chiefest significance in modern history. Printing 
cheapened books immensely, and so sent knowledge down in due 
time into the peasant’s cottage. Gunpowder revolutionized the 
art of war, bringing in artillery to decide the fortunes of battles 
and the fate of empires. The mariner’s compass gave daring to 
timid sailors, whitening dangerous seas with swelling canvas. 
The new passage to the East-Indies shifted the theater of com- 
merce from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 
The discovery of America gave not merely a new continent to 
geography, but a new life to the world; while the revival of 
classical learning waked up the slumbering fires of geuius like a 
new inspiration. Close upon the heels of this remarkable cluster 
of inventions and discoveries trod the great leaders of the long 
procession of our modern workers and heroes: Erasmus, Luther, 
and Melancthon, followed at due intervals by Gustavus Adolphus, 
and Lord Bacon, and Oliver Cromwell, and George Washington, 
and the two Napoleons; in whose train are votaries of natural 
science, inventors of useful machines, steamboats, and telegraphs, 
such as Whitney, Fulton, Morse, merchant princes rolling in 
wealth, newspapers, socialistic reformers, and many-minded re- 
volutionizers of society and governments without number and 
without end. 

These names, events, and features of our modern civilization, 
as you readily perceive, are mostly Protestant. The Roman 
Catholic part of Christendom has been jealous of all this stir and 
thrift. If France and Belgium are industrious and thrifty with- 
out being Protestant, it is in part, and in large part, because they 
were both of them quickened by the Reformation, receiving an 
impulse which could npt be lost. It can not be denied that 
Roman Catholic Europe, left to itself, is mostly poor and torpid ; 
Protestant Europe, rich and enterprising. Commerce and the 
mechanic arts, though not begotten of Protestantism, were quick- 
ly adopted by it, baptized at its altars, and made to fight its bat- 
tles for the dominion of the world. . 

This continent now underneath our feet, though discovered by 
Roman Catholics, first colonized and desperately struggled for by 
them, soon passed into Protestant hands; and, of all Protestant 
countries, this is the most intensely Protestant. The adventurous 
energy which came of the Lutheran Reformation, subsidizing the 
inventions and discoveries which shortly preceded it, has found 
here its amplest and most congenial theater. Every thing about 
the continent, and about its history, has served to stimulate to the 
utmost the material development of its occupants. Its vast and 
virgin territory, which had been for centuries gathering fatness ; 
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its bays, and lakes, and rivers, offering its harvests a ready exit to 
market ; its varied and boundless mineral resources; its popula- 
tion, a cunning amalgam of the boldest blood of the best races of 
Europe; its free institutions, electrifying the character of every 
immigrant—these things have all told upon us with tremendous 
power, impelling us, as no people were ever before impelled, to- 
ward a rank and rampant materialism. 

I am no extravagant eulogist of the middle ages. I do not 
stand up here to depreciate the achievements of modern times. I 
admit, without reluctance, that great improvements have passed 
upon the whole face and the whole structure of human society. 
We must certainly believe in progress, as we believe in Provi- 
dence, whose wheels roll ever forward and not backward. We 
may certainly allow that the world is manifestly nearer its mil- 
Jennium than it was six hundred years ago; and yet, let us not fail 
to observe, that this entire mass of improvements, which distin- 
guish the modern age, is distinctively material rather than spir- 
itual. The mind of the middle ages, loyal to the Organon of 
Aristotle, as then interpreted and applied, was introspective and 
metaphysical ; its social and public life unthrifty, but chivalric ; 
its piety ascetic and cloistered, but meditative and climbing. The 
mind of the modern age, loyal to the Organon of Bacon, and 
swayed still more by his example, gazes and travels ever outward 
amongst the phenomena of time and sense. Use is its watchword. 
It levels forests, builds factories, bridles rivers, tunnels mountains, 
bridges oceans, and sends the mysterious whispers of its intelli- 
gence like lightning around the globe. In science, the branches 
most honored have been astronomy, geology,. chemistry, and 
the like, since these help us most in commerce, agriculture, and 
the mechanic arts. Our social life is noisy, flaunting, and fever- 
ish. Even our religion is more of the hands and the head, than 
of the heart. Men would rather carry: the Gospel amongst the 
gray ruins of Asia or into the wilds of Africa, than into the un- 
explored territory of their own souls. They would rather assault 
some outward institution than a bosom sin. They would rather 
serve God by doing good, than by being good. 

And so the genius of our age, especially in Protestant lands, 
and preéminently in our own, is distinctively mechanical, object- 
ive, and practical. An age by no means to be utterly decried. 
On many accounts, an age to be admired and applauded rather. 
We give it credit for seeking to realize, as it never has been real- 
ized, the noble idea of man’s dominion over nature; wrestling to 
subdue to itself all material elements and forces and all brute in- 
stincts, making them docile and subservient to human uses. It 
has added largely to the sum total of human comfort and happi- 
ness; emancipating the race from many grievous burdens and 
afflictions, formerly endured; and holding forth the promise of 
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still wider conquests, and still more splendid benefactions, in the 
ages tocome. These are the good points and cheering aspects of 
our case. 

But there are other points and aspects, as already intimated, which 
are not so good and cheering. It is distinctively an industrial and not 
@ spiritual civilization which is thus multiplying its triumphs and 
its trophies. A material enterprise like that which now galvan- 
izes the world, issues, of course, in wealth. The leading nations, 
especially the Protestant nations of the earth, have all been im- 
mensely enriched within the last two or three hundred years; and, 
as a natural result, there has arisen an immensely enhanced regard 
for riches. Those who have wealth are more courted and honored and 
envied, while those who have it not are more mad after it. Solid 
and homely comforts, it is true, are vastly more abundant. The 
fowl, which Henry the Fourth desired for the peasant’s pot on 
Sunday, has found its way thither almost every day in the week. 
From comforts, the masses have pushed on fast and far toward 
luxuries which enervate. Men have become dainty, self-indul- 
gent, and selfish. A passion for display comes in—display in 

ress, in equipage, and in the entire economy of the household. 
Large expenditures are rendered necessary, and these lead too 
often to embarrassments, out of which there is no exit but by 
atrocious forgeries and frauds. Thus on all sides there is an im- 
pow chafing against the straight and sober boundaries of virtue. 

his madness invades all ranks and orders of society. It seizes 
upon the farmer behind his plow, making him ry iy over his 
slow returns. It makes the mechanic restive under his incessant 
and heavy toil. It tempts the merchant to engage in desperate 
ventures in the hope of extemporizing a fortune. It degrades the 
physician, who should be an honor to science and an angel of 
mercy, into a drudge for fees. It turns the lawyer aside from 
high endeavors after a strictly professional reputation, to be a 
mere broker of estates and stocks. Instead of statesmen, proud 
of being poor in their country’s service, it sends us politicians, 
who are hunters of place for the sake of pelf. It assails even the 
sacred office of the Gospel ministry, thinning its ranks, and 
scaring candidates away from its gates by raising the cry of pov- 
erty. The finer kinds of reputation, friendship, duty, honor, the 
things which, in more chivalric ages, used to be esteemed and 
died for, are now under acloud. The insane passion for gain has 
been overriding all. There never, probably, was a time since the 
world began, when, throughout all classes and conditions of men, 
the sense of property was so acute as now; when fortunes were 
so intensely coveted, and indigence so intensely feared. In short, 
the age, in its dominant ideas and activities, is preéminently a 
commercial age. All higher ideas are, of course, imperiled. 
Science, art, religion —all must suffer. “ With all thy gettings, 
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get wisdom,” is the reading of the ancient Scriptures. But, ac- 
cording to the modern gospel of Mammon, the injunction is: “ By 
all means get money; honestly, if you can; dishonestly, if you 
must.” 

What is thus true of all Protestant Christendom, is, as I have said ~ 
before, preéminently true of us. England is bad enough, with 
her greedy fingers out all over the globe. We are worse. Here, 
on this magnificent continent, hid away for ages behind the west- 
ern horizon, and sternly interdicted to Europe till Europe had 
cradled the Reformation, a continent washed on either side of it 
by the chief oceans of the globe, these oceans now swarming with 
our ships; our broad acres groaning beneath the burden of their 
harvests ; our mountains stuffed with coal and iron and gold; our 
institutions about us as free as the breezes of the sky—here we 
are, a nation of sturdy workers; athletic, eager, adventurous 
Nimrods of a boundless material invasion and conquest. Nimrods, 
didI say? ‘Titans, rather; for not content to subdue the earth, 
we are also storming the heavens. 

It requires no special insight to catalogue our national offenses. 
They are known and read of all men: the offenses committed by 
us in our organic capacity ; with those other individual offenses, 
of such general prevalence as to be fairly chargeable on us as a 
people. Foremost amongst our organic offenses, some would reckon 
the apparent, though doubtless undesigned, atheism of our na- 
tional Constitution, which is silent in regard to the divine author- 
ity and providence. ‘This silence is certainly unfortunate, but 
can not be allowed to militate against the universally admitted 
fact, that our institutions rest upon a Christian basis, Our high- 
est legal authorities have again and again pronounced us a Christ- 
ian people. But most unchristian, surely, has been that terri- 
torial rapacity which, from generation to generation, has been so 
sternly crowding the red man toward the setting sun; which 
has sent our conquering arms into the Halls of the Montezumas; 
and which has menaced Spain with the seizure of her wealthiest 
colony. Most unchristian is that cruel greed of gain which has 
doomed the black man to a vassalage, abhorrent to the laws of 
nature and offensive to the genius of our religion. These are pal- 
pable, organic offenses, laying the heavy burden of their guilt 
more or less upon the nation asa whole. But they are all only 
branches of a single tree, whose noxious roots have been fed by 
the common soil of the continent. In all sections alike there 
rages a madness for material good, crowning cotton as its king 
in the South, crowning corn in the North; a madness which has 
debauched the general conscience of the nation, so as nearly to 
have wrecked our fortunes, and blasted all our hopes as a re- 
public. Now, indeed, we are at length aroused, flinging our 
treasures and our lives into the deadly breach; but who can recall 
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without a shudder the sordid, selfish apathy which, not many 
months ago, stood by with folded arms, anxious only for the 
cargo, while our noble ship of state, with torn flag, and aban- 
doned by traitorous officers, was driving straight upon the rocks? 
For this apathy, which has so nearly ruined us, an apathy engen- 
dered of our gross materialism, let us hang our heads to-day in 
honest, bitter shame. And in all the time to come may it haunt 
our guilty memory as a stupendous warning against similar de- 
linquencies. Made wiser by these perils, which we have barely 
escaped, by these disasters which are now upon us, may our 
country henceforth be more to us than its vulgar soil; may it be 
to us a sacred trust, a theater of devout and righteous enterprise, 
a heritage of freedom, and an asylum to the oppressed of every 
kindred and of every clime. 

Of individual sins, so widely prevalent as justly to be consid- 
ered national, let us also be mindful. Prominent among these is 
that profaneness of speech, so common in all parts of the land, 
which exceeds the profaneness of every other nation on the globe. 
No where else on God’s footstool does the awful name of God en- 
counter such flagrant irreverence as here with us. If the Ruler 
of all the earth be indeed jealous of his honor, as the Scriptures 
declare him to be, well may we tremble to think of this wanton 
and shocking profaneness, incessantly rolling up, in such heavy 
volume, into his listening ears. As a nation, we profane also his 
Sabbaths ; less, it is true, than some of the nations of Europe, but 
vastly more than becomes us, whether we consider the better ex- 
ample of our fathers, or the wholesome laws which stand unre- 

‘pealed upon our statute-books, Filial insubordination must also 
be reckoned as one of our crying sins. Family government, that 
divinely appointed type and germ of all civil authority and order, 
is shamefully slack amongst us. We are slow to rise up before 
the hoary head and honor the aged man. Hence our sadly irrev- 
erent attitude toward all rightful authority; our shallow and god- 
less theory of civil government as simply a human compact; and 
our loose, low notions of the sacredness of public law. We are 
inclined to think of constitutions as only so much parchment, and 
of statutes as only enactments, representing the opinions of acci- 
dental majorities. These, we admit, are faults incident always to 
republican institutions. But with us they have had a rankness 
of growth, and have attained proportions, which can be explained 
only by reference to the peculiar conditions of our national life. 
Gathered out of all nations, and planted here on this fresh conti- 
nent, so teeming with stimulants to material enterprise and ag- 
grandizement, we have sucked up poison out of the fatness of our 
territory, till now at length we are in that state which is nigh unto 
cursin 


ro the judgments of God are upon us, His red artil- 
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lery has started down the slope of the heavens; nay, has already 
opened its thunders against our rebellious and boastful ranks. It 
is not for me to say which one of our offenses is the special target 
of this dreadful artillery. Let no one section of our common 
country angrily upbraid another for its vices or its crimes. We 
are offenders, all of us, North and South, East and West. Ma- 
terial good, an overweening sense of which threatens extinction 
to every nobler sentiment, has been the grand Dagon of a uni- 
versal idolatry. Mad has been our pursuit of gain; cruel our 
indifference to the rights and happiness of oppressed and inferior 
races within our borders; inexcusable the arrogance of our at- 
titude toward other nations; shameful our reckless surrender of 
political power into the hands of corrupt and greedy demagogues ; 
heinous our irreverence toward God, toward parental, and to- 
ward all civil authority, ordained of God. These are our offenses, 
any one of which may justly have waked up against us the di- 
vine displeasure. 

Of these offenses let us now heartily repent, with our hands 
upon our mouths and our mouths in the dust. And let us prove 
the sincerity of our repentance by the patience with which we 
endure this present bitter chastening of Providence. It may be 
that we have not yet tasted the dregs of this cup of wrath. In 
the dreadful struggle into which we have entered for the main- 
tenance of our national integrity and the reéstablishment of the 
national authority, other disasters, heavier than have yet befallen 
us, may still be in store for us. If they come, let our courage, 
inspired by our Christian faith, be such as not to be staggered by 
them. If in our extremity, battling desperately for the Union, 
the Constitution, and the laws, a new purpose is forced upon us, 
and a new watchword is commended to our lips, even the emanci- 
pation of the enslaved, let us accept it with alacrity as the behest 
of God. Our wisdom may not have counseled it; but the wisdom 
of man is sometimes foolishness with God. 

Our nationality, I am confident, is destined to survive this con- 
flict, emerging from the smoke of battles more radiant and pow- 
erful than ever. But not as a godless, boastful, corrupt, and cruel 
nationality, can it thus emerge. He who sits as King in Zion, be 
assured, will vindicate his own mastership of the continent. Along 
the sky, which overarches it, the Hand that grasps our destinies is 
unrolling the scroll of the Ten Commandments; and if we stand 
here victorious, puissant, and prosperous, it must be in loyal, 
cheerful subjection to these Commandments. Our idolatry of ma- 
terial good, with all its brood of sins now wasting our moral 
stamina, must be exorcised; and our one ambition, our one life- 
long struggle, must be, to establish and maintain embodied here, 
in its grandest proportions, the true idea of a Christian State, 
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SourH RerorMep Dutow CuuRca, 
Corner 5th Avenue and 21st Street, 
September 29th, 1861. 

Rev. anD Dear Sm: The undersigned, members of the South Reformed Dutch 
Church, respectfully request the privilege of being permitted to print, in pamphlet 
form, your admirable discourse on “ Our National Sin,” delivered on the 26th inst., the 
day appointed by the Chief Magistrate of the United States for fasting and prayer. 

We have the honor to remain, in Christian and patriotic affection, 

Yours, very cordially, 
Jno. SLOSSON, 
C. MuRDOCcK, 
D. A. WILLIAMSON, 
THomas C. DoREMvS, 
G. M. CLEARMAN, 
Samvuet C. Brown, 
JOHN EWEN, 
R. OapEn DoREMUS. 





To the Rev. Roswett D. Hitcucock, D D. 


New-York, October Ist, 1861. 
GENTLEMEN: My Fast-day discourse, though written hastily, and written only to be 
preached, is now submitted most cheerfully to your disposal, in the hope that it may 
render some slight service in a cause of such immediate and vital importance to us all, 

Yours very truly, 
RoswEL. D. HrTcHcock. 
Judge Joun Siossoy, and others, 

Members of the South Dutch Church. 





SERMON XXXII.* 


BY J. HAWES, D.D. 


NORTH AND SOUTH; OR, FOUR QUESTIONS CONSIDERED: 













WHAT HAVE WE DONE? WHAT HAVE WE TO DO? WHAT HAVE WE TO HOPE? 
WHAT HAVE WE TO FEAR? 


I NEVER expected to see a time like this, when every day, and 
at all tines of the day, we see soldiers in arms, and hear the sound 
| of martial exercises along our streets, and about the avenues of 

our city. I never expected to be called to preach on an occasion 
i | like the present, a day of humiliation, fasting, and prayer, ap- 
i | pointed by the President of the United States, in conformity with 
| the recommendation of both Houses of Congress, and seconded 


* Preached in the First Church in Hartford, Ct., on the day of the National Fast Sept. 
26th, 1861. 
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by the Chief Magistrate of our own State, on account of war, 
civil war having broken out in our country, and which is spread- 
ing devastation and ruin over the land. I never rose to address 
an audience, when I was so much at a loss what to say, in order 
to meet the demands of the occasion, and at the same time not to 
offend against the dignity and sacredness of my office as a minis- 
ter of Christ. As I look round on this assembly, and think of 
the circumstances in which we meet here to‘day, a solemn awe 
comes over my mind, and I tremble lest I shall prove unfaithful 
to my trust, or fail to meet the reasonable expectations of those 
whom I address. May God guide the service, and make it profit- 
able to us all. 

I find a text suited to my purpose in 1 Sam. 17:29: “ And 
David said, What have I now done? Is there not a cause?” 

The case was this: 

The Philistines, whose country bordered on the south and west 
of Judea, made war upon the people of Israel, and gathered their 
armies at Schochoh, which belonged to Judah. Saul and the men 
of Israel gathered together their hosts and pitched by the valley 
of Elah, over against the Philistines. On this occasion, an aged 
Israelite, who had eight sons, sent three of them into the army, 
while David, the youngest, was retained at home to keep his fa- 
ther’s sheep at Bethlehem. The father, naturally anxious for the 
three sons in the army, sent David with provisions for them, and 
bade him inquire how his brethren fared, and to take their pledge. 
Leaving the sheep with a keeper, David rose up early in the morn- 
ing, and hastened to execute his mission of sympathy and kind- 
ness. He reached the camp as the host was going forth to fight, 
and ran into the army and saluted his brethren. Here it was that 
he contemplated the approaching storm, which threatened to over- 
whelm his country. Here he saw the battle in array with fierce 
invaders, led on by a champion whose stature and prowess were 
only equaled by his pride and blasphemy. He heard no terms 
proposed but absolute submission and slavery. The whole bear- 
ing and look, and defiant menace of the proud man, Goliath of 
Gath, were appalling, and Israel fled at his presence as he marched 
forth at the head of armed hosts, bidding defiance to the hosts of 
Israel. A holy indignation rose in the bosom of the young shep- 
herd, and he panted to enter into the conflict that he might take 
away the reproach from his countrymen, and show that there was 
courage which was ready to meet the challenge of the champion, 
with all his pride and impious boasting. But what could he do? 
He was there as a private man, and not as a soldier. Yet he could 
not restrain the flame that glowed within and impelled him to the 
battle. So he modestly inquired, what shall be done to the man 
that killeth this Philistine and taketh away the reproach from Is- 
rael? For who is this uncircumcised Philistine, that he should 
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defy the armies of the living God? Eliab, his eldest brother, 
heard when he spake thus, and his anger was enkindled against 
him; and he said: Why camest thou down hither? and with 
whom hast thou left those few sheep in the wilderness? I know 
thy pride, and the naughtiness of thy heart, for thou art come 
down that thou mightest see the battle. And David said: What 
have I now done? Is there not a cause? As if he had said: 
Have I done any thing wrong, or any thing which I had not a just 
cause for doing? Came I not down at the command of my fa- 
ther? Is it not right that I should feel indignation at the blas- 
phemies and boastings which I have heard, and should have an 
earnest desire to beara part in withstanding the enemies of my 
country and of my God, in their impiety and rage? The reply 
of David was just. It proceeded from a true love of his coun- 
try, and showed a willingness to do what he could to repel the foe 
then encamped on its borders and warring for its overthrow. 

The text suggests my subject, and in pursuing it, I shall at- 
tempt an answer to four questions : 

What have we done? what have we to do? what have we to 
hope? and what have we to fear? Let us consider: 

1. What have we done? I mean, we at the North;. we in the 
free States; what have we done to provoke the wrath of the 
South, and bring on the terrible war which has burst upon us, like 
thunder from a clearsky? But a few months since, we were a 
united and happy people. All the great interests of the country 
were in a high state of prosperity, and the prospect of a long 
bright future in reserve for us was perhaps never more promising. 
Now we are a divided people, the Union is rent asunder; four- 
teen of the States have rushed away from the Constitution, and 
having formed themselves into a Confederacy, are carrying on a 
war against the remaining States, and threatening the overthrow 
of our Government. Terrible guilt attaches to one party or the 
other, engaged in this conflict. To which does it belong, to the 
North, or the South : to the slave States, or the free? I have long 
and earnestly sought to know the truth on this subject; to dis- 
cover what articles of indictment the South could bring against us 
to justify the course she has seen fit to adopt in this unnatural 
and terrible conflict. And I must confess that after the most 
careful inquiry, I have been unable to discover any one cause for 
the war that can for a moment stand the test of truth or sound 
reason; and I am constrained still to ask: What have we done? 
We have violated no principle of the Constitution ; we have re- 
sisted no law of Congress; we have invaded none of the rights 
of the South; we have despoiled none of her citizens of their 
property ; we have done violence to none of them while visiting 
at the North, or residing among us on business; we have driven 
none of them from our midst as exiles; we have tarred and 
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feathered none of them, and we have seized and put to death 
none of them in violation of all forms of law, and with no charge 
of crime, but that of thinking and speaking as free men and 
Christians. We stand clear of each and of all these offenses ; 
and I know not that they have been alleged against us by any 
Southern man of competent knowledge and candor to judge in 
the case. But all these offenses, these outrages, it is well known, 
have been repeatedly committed against us by and at the South, 
and under circumstances of peculiar and irritating aggravation. 
And yet we have peaceably and patiently borne all; have borne 
insults and provocations and wrongs, inflicted upon our worthy 
citizens, which, if inflicted by any foreign power, would have 
been deemed a just cause of war. What then have we done? 
Have we passed personal-liberty bills? That is true. But they 
were not designed to nullify or violate any law of Congress, or 
to prevent the reclamation of any slave who could be legally 
proved to have escaped from his master ; and I have seen it stated 
on good authority, that no master ever did fail of regaining his 
fugitive slave through the operation of these terrible liberty-bills, 
of which so much has been said. These bills were enacted, some 
of them many years ago, as a safeguard to our own colored peo- 
ple, to prevent their being kidnapped, and carried off to be sold 
in a Southern market; and they have all, I believe, so far as they 
have any bearing on the matter in-controversy, been repealed. 

Is it alleged that we have agitated the subject of slavery—have 
insisted on the right of discussing it from the pulpit and the press, 
and of exposing its wrongs and its villainies? That is true; but 
is the insisting on this right a just cause for treason and war? or 
is it a right to be abandoned by free men at the dictation of the 
slave-power? Is it alleged, again, that we have refused to allow 
to slavery a right to extend itself over all and every part of our 
free territory, and have insisted that it should be confined, hence- 
forth, within its own legal and constitutional boundaries? That, 
also, is true. But what wrong is done to the South by this? We 
claim no right over slavery in the States where it now exists by 
local or State laws, and we have no wish to invade the laws or 
resist the authority which are spread over it on its own soil. But 
when the claim is set up that it has a right to travel side by side 
with freedom, and to establish itself wherever free territory is to 
be found in our whole domain, we resist the claim as unjust and 
wicked; we say it has no foundation in the Constitution, nor in 
the known sentiments of the framers of that instrument, nor in 
the law of nature, and certainly not in the law of God and the 
principles of his Gospel. Standing on this ground, we say of 
slavery, lifting up its imperious voice and demanding more terri- 
tory and a wider domain over which to spread its misery and its 
crimes: Hitherto thou mayest come, but no further; and here 
thy proud waves shall be staid. And is not this right? 
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Is it alleged, again, that we have attempted to wield the powers 
of the Federal Government to the prejudice of the South? But 
wherein have we done this? The powers of the Government 
have been essentially in the hands of the South for the last thirty 
years, and scarcely a demand has she made since the beginning of 
our Government, relating to her peculiar institution, which has 
not been conceded by the North.* At the formation of the Con- 
stitution, she insisted that the slave-trade should be continued 
twenty years, and it was allowed; she insisted that three fifths of 
her slaves should be added to her free population as represented 
in Congress, and that protection, to a certain extent, should be 
extended over this species of live-stock ; and all this was conceded 
to her. In 1793, she wanted a fugitive slave law passed, and Con- 
gress passed such a law. In 1820, she wanted the Missouri Com- 
promise, and it was given her. In 1854, she wanted the Mis- 
souri Compromise repealed, and it was done. She next asked for 
a judicial decision of the Territorial question in her favor, and 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in contravention of the 
whole current of our legislation, so decided. State after State, I 
know not how many, have been brought into the Union with the 
mark and the curse of slavery upon them, to satisfy her demands ; 
and I find it stated, on — authority, that in various ways, 
to promote the interests of the very States now leading this re- 
bellion, the people of the United States, acting through Congress, 
have paid over $617,000,000.¢ Indeed, I do not recollect more 
than one instance—that of Kansas—in which the South has failed 
to obtain the concessions from Government in favor of slavery 
which she asked for. And for all these concessions we now have 
the miserable return of an organized rebellion and a wicked at- 
tempt to break up the Government. Nothing, in fact, could 
satisfy the South. Her demands became more and more imperious 
and unreasonable, till it was found that they must be resisted or 
the whole country come under the rule of an unprincipled slave 
oligarchy. The question then returns: What have we done? 
Nothing, surely, to provoke this horrible fratricidal war, nor to 
hasten it on. We conceded and compromised; we bore and fore- 
bore till the country was pushed to the very brink of ruin, And 
it is my full belief, that had the Government remained in the 
hands of the South another four years, the day of redemption 
would have been passed, and our subjection to the slave-power 
would have been inevitable. The people saw this—the free peo- 
ple of the North and West—and roused by a sense of danger, they 
united, and in a perfectly constitutional way, elected a President 
of their-own principles, and of course to the disapprobation and 
dislike of the South. This tells the whole story. The free North 


* See Everett’s Oration, p. 38. | + Senator Latham’s Speech, July 20th, 1861. 
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have chosen a man to administer the government for the next four 
years, in the spirit and on the principles on which it was founded 
by our fathers. This is the whole head and front of our offending. 
Hence the war. No act of injustice, oppression, or wrong, on our 
part, can be pleaded by the South in justification of her secession 
and rebellion. Long before Mr. Lincoln was inaugurated, or a 
single act had been done by him or the incoming administration, 
the whole plan of secession was matured, and the fatal blow ready 
to be struck; the signal was given; war was commenced ; State 
after State rushed out of the Union and joined in a conspiracy, a 
rebellion against constitutional authority. The programme, formed 
long before, was carried out in mad haste; a new government 
was formed ; forts, arsenals, navy-yards, ships, mints, and all kinds 
of United States property, lying within the seceding States, were 
seized and used to strengthen and carry on the rebellion, till at 
length the nation’s flag was smitten down and trailed in the dust, 
and the ery went up throughout the South: On to Washington, 
take possession of the capital, and the victory is ours! Up to this 
point, our government waited patiently, waited too long, as we 
all now feel, but waited in hope that the madness which ruled the 
hour would subside, and reason once more resume its sway. But 
when all hope of pacification by forbearance and patient waiting 
passed away, and it was seen that rebellion must be put down by 
the strong arm of power, or destroy the country, there was wit- 
nessed the uprising of a mighty people, rushing to arms at the 
call of the President, gathering around our capital, and along the 
borders of the rebel States, ready to shed their blood and sacrifice 
their all, to defend their country and maintain its government 
and its laws. 

So the case stands to-day. An army of from two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred thousand men, stationed in different sec- 
tions of the country, ready to be set in battle-array against, per- 
haps, an equal number from the seceding States. The scene is 
grand; itis awful. The end is not yet; the future is vailed from 
our sight; we must wait the issue, trusting in that God who rules 
in righteousness over all. 


II. We pass to our second question: What have we to do? 
What does duty, right, demand of us, in the circumstances in 
which our country, and we as individuals, are placed? And, 

1. We must have a right understanding of the nature, cause, 
and object of the conflict now going on in the country. As to 
its nature, it is not, properly speaking, a war. War is a struggle 
between two sovereign nations appealing to arms for the settle- 
ment of their difficulties. But the South is not a sovereign na- 
tion, not acknowledged to be such by a single government on 
earth. They are a conspiracy ; a treasonable banding together of 
a portion of the one nation of the United States to break up the 
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Union, and destroy the government. The whole plan, in its in- 
ception, development, and progress, is properly characterized as 
a rebellion, a wicked insurrection against constitutional authority; 
and the effort now being made by loyal men, to put it down by 
force of arms, is not, I repeat, in any proper sense, war, any more 
than it is war when a city police puts forth its power to quell a 
riot or a mob, or to defend innocent citizens against the assaults 
of thieves and robbers. The most scrupulous advocate of peace 
might go into this contest without violating one of his peace prin- 
ciples, just as he might defend himself or his family against a 
house-breaker or a murderer. It is not war when criminals are 
seized and punished, or when pirates and traitors are put down 
and brought to justice by an armed force. It is simply an act of 
self-defense, a vindication of right by the punishment of crime. 
So the contest that is now going on in this country; it is simply 
a struggle for self-defense, a putting forth of the armed power of 
the country to defend its nationality, to maintain its existence, in- 
deed, against rebels combined for its overthrow. 

As to the right of secession, as claimed by the South, it has 
not the shadow of a reason for its support. Secession! Secession 
from the Republic; secession from the one Constitution, binding 
the Republic together as one nation, one people, and one for all 
time! Secession is an absurdity wholly opposed to the spirit and 
form of our government, contrary to the known sentiments of the 
fathers of the Republic, the great statesmen who framed the Con- 
stitution and enacted the fundamental laws of the nation, and it 
seems never to have been thought of as a possibility, till it was 
hatched in the brain of Mr, Calhoun, of South-Carolina, and since 
taken up and propagated by uneasy, ambitious, reckless spirits at 
the South. 

With regard to the cause of this gigantic rebellion, I have be- 
fore said, that its immediate cause was the election of Mr. Lincoln 
to the presidency. The whole spirit and policy of the South, in 
entering on the late presidential election, meant this: “If we can 
succeed in electing our candidate, as we have in fifteen that have 
preceded it, well and good; but if we fail, we intend to prostrate 
the government and break up the Union; peaceably if we can, 
otherwise at the point of the sword.”* They failed, and imme- 
diately they set themselves to carry out their predetermined pur- 
pose. They rushed like madmen for the destruction of the Union, 
just because they were defeated in the election, and were made to 
feel that the power of the government, which they had wielded 
for so long a period, essentially for sixty years, had passed out of 
their hands, not probably to return again. This was more than 
Southern chivalry could bear. So the appeal was made’to arms, 
and we have been constrained to meet them on that ground. 


* Everett's New-York Oration, July 4th, 1861. 
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And what is the object we aim at in the position we have taken? 
It is not conquest; it is not subjugation ; it is not to spread car- 
nage and bloodshed over the States in revolt; but only to stay the 
hand of violence they have raised against us; to bring them back 
to their allegiance, and maintain the government of the country 
which they have wickedly conspired to overthrow, and thus pre- 
serve the Constitution and the laws which we and they have alike 
sworn to support. 

Is it said that the object of the war is to destroy slavery, by 
setting free the four millions of human beings now held in bond- 
age at the South? I deny that this was or is the object of the 
war; though I can not but pray earnestly, as I confidently hope, 
that in the good providence of God the overthrow of slavery will 
be the consequence, the ultimate result of the conflict. But this 
was not, nor is it now, its avowed or its real object. That is to 
maintain our government; to defend our republican institutions ; 
to put down rebellion and restore the country, the whole country, 
to the state of peace, prosperity, and strength which it has so long 
enjoyed, to the wonder and admiration of the nations. This is 
the sole object for which we send forth our armies, pour oft our 
treasures, and sacrifice our sons and our brethren on the bloody 
field. And this object is worth all that it will or can cost us. 
The war in which we are engaged is not for ourselves alone, or 
our posterity ; but for the world and for all time. The question 
of the possibility of maintaining free institutions is now on trial 
before the nations; the problem of free government is now to be 
settled ; and if we fail, if the grand experiment inaugurated by 
our fathers, and so long and so successfully carried forward in our 
hands, shall now fail, and our country sink into a state of anarchy, 
or be divided into separate sovereign States, contiguous, jealous, 
ever exposed to make war on each other, I for one should feel 
that the sun of freedom had gone back on the dial of time for 
generations and for centuries, and might never rise again. It was 
said, by a great French statesman, M. Fould, to an American 
citizen not long ago, after the rebellion broke out: “ Your Re- 
public is dead. And it is probably the last the world will ever 
see. You will have a reign of terrorism, and after that two or 
three monarchies.” All this is likely to be verified if this revolu- 
tion succeed. 

This, then, is one thing we have to do—to understand well the 
nature, the cause, and the object of the contest in which we are 
engaged, and the momentous interests involved in the issue. 

2. Another thing we have to do is to strive for a union of all 
parties. This is not a time to carry out our personal preferences, 
or to stick to and maintain our party attachments. It is a time 
which calls for the union of all true men in the one great issue 
which is now pending before the country. Let there be none to 
contend for old party lines, and none to attempt to form new 
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parties, and, least of all, to cry peace, compromise, adjustment, 
while the roar of cannon is in our ears, or the sword at our breasts. 
Lord Nelson caused to be signaled from the topmast of his ship, 
just as he was going into the battle of T'rafalgar, these memorable 
words: “England expects every man to do his duty.” A like 
signal I seem to see inscribed on our country’s flag, in this time of 
her peril, ‘‘ America expects every citizen to do his duty.” It has 
been well said, by a true statesman: ‘‘ We may differ as to many 
things in the past; we may differ as to many things in the future; 
but we must now act for the present. And for the present there 
is but one course for us all to pursue. Our misguided brethren at 
the South have left us no alternative but to fight. Our capital 
must be defended ; our flag must be sustained. The authority of 
the government must be vindicated. The great experiment must 
be fully and fairly tried of restoring the Union upon its old con- 
stitutional basis.” And whatever is necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of these ends must be promptly and thoroughly done. Let 
there be, then, no hanging back ; no drawing off into little squads 
or parties ; no secret counsels and plots devised in conclave to em- 
barrass our government or lead any to withhold from it their 
hearty codperation and support. 

In the last speech made by Mr. Douglas to his party, at Chi- 
cago, but a short time before his death, he uttered these memora- 
ble words: “ Whoever is not prepared to sacrifice party organiza- 
tions and platforms on the altar of his country, does not deserve 
the support of honest people. We must cease discussing party 
issues, make no allusion to old party tests, have no criminations 
or recriminations, indulge in no taunts one against another as to 
what has been the cause of these troubles.” ‘This is sound advice, 
and should be followed by all, of every political party. 

After what has now been said, it is scarcely necessary to add, 
that another thing we have to do is, to stand bythe Constitution 
and maintain our government and our nationality at all hazards. 
That sacred instrument, the bond of our Union and the basis of 
our prosperity and happiness, cost our fathers too much blood and 
treasure to be surrendered, without a struggle, to the hand of vio- 
lence now raised to destroy it. And our government, based on 
the Constitution, and our nationality growing out of it, they must 
be defended whatever it may cost. Our very life, as a nation, de- 
pends on this. It is no time to talk of peace, of concession, com- 

romise, reiidjustment, while rebellion maintains its posture of 
. ee and insists upon having what it demands, or fighting us 
unto the death. Peace is a charming word ; I love the very sound 
of it, and the blessings it carries in its bosom are inestimable. 
But peace sought and obtained by cowing down to the South and 
conceding to her demands would be infinite dishonor; it could 
result, at the best, only in a temporary suspension of hostilities, 
shortly to break out again in a spirit of violence and hate greater 
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than ever. No; let the question be settled now, and settled for 
all time, whether our Constitution and government shall stand, 
and we remain a free nation, or whether we shall sink into anarchy 
and confusion, to be adjusted in the end by the reign of despotism, 
or some other reign of oppression and wrong, like that which en- 
ters into the new Confederacy of the South, which, according to 
the declaration of its Vice-President, Mr. Stephens, rests on slavery 
as its corner-stone—on the great truth, as he calls it, that the in- 
ferior is to be held in subordination to the superior race. Shall we 
succumb to a power like this—a power that bases itself on slavery 
as its chief foundation, and whose great aim is to perpetuate and 
extend the system as widely as possible? No, never, never! Let 
us, then, one and all, without distinction of party, gather around 
the citadel of our Constitution and our free forms of government, 
and resolve that, come weal or woe, we will in life and in death, 
now and forever, stand up and defend them with our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor. 

Another thing we have to do, and that is freely and manfully 
to meet and bear the burdens that may come upon us in carrying 
this conflict through to a triumphant issue. The cost will be—it 
has already been—great but not too great for the object to be at- 
tained. Itcost our fathers seven years of war to achieve our in- 
dependence and establish the government which we are now call- 
ed to defend; and the burdens which they cheerfully and mag- 
nanimously bore in that long and bloody conflict were greater, 
far, far greater, compared with their number and their ability, 
than can be expected to come upon us, even should the present 
war last twice seven years. The men and the resources of the free 
States are abundant to meet every exigency that can reasonably 
be expected to arise. Our late war with Mexico cost us $217,175,- 
575; but this sum, vast as it appears, was paid with no perceptible 
inconvenience or pressure upon the people at large. So it will be 
with the present war. It will for a time embarrass business and 
depress commerce and trade; and the usual sources of income en- 
joyed by many will be diminished, or perhaps entirely cut off. 
What then? Why, there will be a necessity for curtailment of 
personal and family expenses, and the practice of self-denial and 
greater economy and industry, it may be; and something of this 
kind, far from injuring, might prove a great blessing to many in 
our land, But come what may, in this or any other form, there 
should be no shrinking from the expenses necessary to carry on 
the war; no grumbling on account of taxes, or the accumulation 
of national debt. Where all is at stake, as in the — case, 
we may well spare a part of what we have for the sake of saving 
the rest. It is not we alone who are to suffer if we fail ; but our 
children and our children’s children to the latest posterity, and the 
cause of liberty and free government throughout the world. And 
then, when peace is restored on right and honorable principles, 
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prosperity will quickly return, and new enterprise and thrift 
spring up on every side, and all departments of business will be 
waked into new life and be crowned with new success. 

Yet another thing we have to do, more important than any or 
than all that I have yet mentioned, and that is, we have to recog- 
nize our relations to God as the great Ruler of the world ; to feel 
our dependence on him for success in this necessary but terrible 
conflict ; and humbly confessing our sins and the sins of the na- 
tion against him, our rightful Lord and Sovereign, to implore the 
interposition of his gracious power in our behalf, that right may 
prevail and peace and order and happiness be speedily restored to 
our divided, warring, and bleeding country. 

On the duty here indicated, a)l-important as it is, I have no 
time to enlarge. There can be no doubt that the fearful judgment 
that has come upon us as a nation is for our sins. They have 
risen up to heaven and have long cried for the displeasure of the 
Most High to be poured down upon us. I need not attempt to 
particularize, Our great sin as a nation has been forgetfulness of 
God, disregard of his authority, contempt of his laws, pride, 
boasting of our strength and our greatness, and setting up for in- 
dependence of him as the great Ruler and Judge of the world. 
Ungodliness, casting off the fear of Jehovah, ignoring his su- 
premacy, and practically setting aside his right to reign over us— 
these are sins that lie with fearful weight upon us as a people, 
and they are properly the source of the terrible crimes and frauds, 
and vices and oppressions, and villainies and wrongs, which have, 
especially of late years, so rapidly increased and spread in all 
parts of the land. When I think of these things, and remember 
that God is just, I have great misgiving as to the scenes that are 
opening upon us. The Lord has a controversy with us. His 
voice crieth in the Jand, and it becomes us to hear the rod and 
him who hath appointed it. Thereisa God. Oh! that our nation 
knew it—there is a God of holiness, justice and truth, who ruleth 
over the world, and the nation and the people that will not obey 
him he will utterly destroy. Let us not rely too confidently on 
our superior numbers, nor on our vast resources of money and 
means, and our indomitable energy and prowess. All these will 
avail us little if the Lord be risen against us, or has come forth 
for the punishment of our sins. He reigns in righteousness over 
nations as over men, and if they will not see his hand nor hear 
his voice when he comes forth kindly to warn and admonish 
them, he will speak in louder tones and stretch forth a more fear- 
ful arm for their punishment, and it may be for their destruction. 
The signs of the times are dark and ominous. The country is in 
a perilous condition. She is like a ship in a stormy sea, enveloped 
in dense fog, with rocks and shoals around her, and no pilot on 
board who knows the way of escape, or how to bring her safely 
into port. She may escape unharmed, or she may be broken in 
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pieces and become a wreck amid the storms and waves that are 
fiercely beating around her. Man sees not the issue. Man has 
no wisdom and no power adequate to the exigencies of a time like 
this. God only can still the raging of the sea in its angry upheav- 
ings, and bring the deliverance we need, and to him it becomes us 
all to lift up our voice of prayer, and cry in true sincerity and 
earnestness of spirit: “Spare thy people, O Lord, and give not 
thy heritage to reproach.” 

Having thus spoken of what we have done, and of what we 
have to do, I pass next to speak of what we have to hope. And 
here, looking at the horoscope of time, and scanning, as best I 
can, the future, hope, I am happy to say, hope is very greatly in 
the ascendant. True, we know little of what is before us. The 
books of providence is to us a sealed book, and time is its only 
interpreter. Still there are signs of the times which we do well 
to consider, and certain great fixed principles in the divine govern- 
ment, by the aid of which we may study the scene now passing in 
our country, and from them we can not fail, I think, to gather 
hope, bright hope, for our country’s future. 

Let me just dot a few particulars which have much weight in 
my own mind, And, 

1. We have much to hope from the goodness of the cause in 
which we are engaged. That is not for aggression, for conquest, 
for blood; but for the maintenance of our free government—the 
best that ever the world saw; for the defense of liberty and 
righteous law, and the suppression of treason and rebellion. If 
ever there was a good cause, a righteous cause, summoning to its 
support the best energies of men, that is one which has called for 
the uprising of a mighty people in our land, and sent them forth 
by hundreds of thousands to rally under our country’s banner, 
and defend it against the wicked assaults of those who have 
banded together to smite it to the ground. The conflict, as I 
have before said, is not one of our seeking, nor one of our pro- 
voking; it has been forced upon us by the bad counsels and 
wicked measures of a set of unprincipled, ambitious politicians at 
the South, misguiding and deceiving the people, and plunging 
them into a needless, ruinous war. We stand on the defensive. 
We mean to repel their attacks; to put down the wicked rebellion 
they have inaugurated, and restore peace and harmony to the 
country, as soon as it can be done on right principles, and with a 
due regard to the safety and honor of our government and the 
prosperity of our free institutions. This, then, is a righteous 
cause, and as God favors the right, we may gather hope from this, 
that he will bear us through the contest, and crown our arms with 
victory. 

2. We have much to hope from the fact that the civilized world 
is on our side. What nation on earth has commended the rebel- 
jion of the South, or what portion of the Christian world has 
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expressed the least sympathy with her in the war she is waging? 
This war, on her part, is essentially a pro-slavery war. It was 
undertaken and is carried on for the purpose of extending the 
domain and perpetuating the institution of slavery. Now slavery 
is a doomed institution. The whole Christian and civilized world 
is against it; and, standing on the ground we have taken in this 
war, we also are against it, and are resolved that it shall not go 
beyond its present prescribed limits; and maintaining this ground, 
we are sure of the sympathies and good wishes of all the true 
friends of freedom and religion throughout the world. And if 
the time should come, when we shall need their aid to bring this 
conflict to a successful close, that aid, we may rest assured, will 
not be withheld, but will be forthcoming at our asking. 

3. We have much to hope from the remarkable union of the 
North in sustaining the cause which has forced us on to the bat- 
tle-field. Was there ever such a sight under heaven, as was wit- 
nessed, when the booming of the cannon that were fired on Sumter 
rolled over the land; the uprising of twenty millions of freemen, 
ready to repel the assault, and crush the rebellion thus begun? 
It was a grand, a sublime sight, indicating, it has seemed to me, 
an impulse, an inspiration from above, waking up the people to a 
sense of their danger and of their rights, and uniting them in one 
firm determination to defend them. Parties there were before, 
and differences of opinion as to matters of policy and the causes 
of the contest. But the blow struck by the South, in the hour of 
her madness, surprisingly cast these differences into the back- 
ground, and united all parties, with scarcely an exception worthy 
to be named, into one party—the party for the Union and the 
government. So, essentially, it stands to-day throughout the 
North. The croaking and the whining we hear on this side and 
that, indicate clearly whence they come; and really the number 
who make these underground, unpleasant sounds, would seem to 
be so small as scarcely to be worth naming in the face of the one 
great united party, who are resolved to stand by the Constitution, 
and defend the country in this time of its peril. This augurs well, 
and gives us good ground to hope for the future. 

4, We have much to hope from the Union sentiment which 
exists at the South. It has been said by one who has the best 
means of knowing—Senator Holt, of Kentucky—that he believed 
the Union men of the South to be in the majority in every seceded 
State, except, perhaps, South-Carolina, If this is the truth, or 
any thing near the truth, as many signs prove that it is, then 
have we much to hope from the very quarter whence our trouble 
comes. At present, the Union sentiment of the South finds itself 
in the midst of a reign of terror, and is held in silence, as it were, 
by a military a But give it an opportunity to speak 
and make itself felt, with assurance of protection and aid from our 
national government, and treason, it is believed, would cower 
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away out of sight; rebellion would throw down its arms, and a 
power would rise up to restore peace and order throughout the 
seceding States; would place the government of those States in 
loyal hands, and bring them back, happy to be restored to their 
place in the Union. 

5. We have much to hope from the great moral forces which 
are on our side. The plan of God is always progressive. The 
wheels of his providence always move rte and never back- 
ward. We live in the nineteenth century of the Christian era, 
and the forces to which [ refer have, during that long period, 
been gradually but surely developing themselves, gaining strength 
and extending their influence in the world. Do you ask what 
these forces are? They are science, literature, religion, and civil- 
ization taken in its broadest Christian sense. Now, to what do 
these forces tend? On what great interests do they most directly 
bear? Is there one of them that acts in favor of the position taken 
by the South—that of establishing a confederacy, and building up 
an aristocratical government based on slavery as its corner-stone, 
and for the purpose of extending and perpetuating the domain of 
slavery? Are the science, the literature, the religion, the civiliza- 
tion of our day in favor of a plan like this? Are they not rather 
directly opposed to it, branding slavery as a relic of barbarism, 
and utterly inconsistent with free institutions and all true progress 
of society? This appears to me just as certain as any problem in 
mathematics ; and a government based on slavery, or in any way 
dependent upon it, or aiming to extend and perpetuate it as a lead- 
ing object of its policy, has an element of rottenness in its very 
heart, and must sooner or later fall into decay and ruin. 

But look at the forces I have referred to, in their bearing on 
the cause we are engaged to support; and how plain is it that 
their combined influence is in favor of that cause; science in favor 
of it, literature in favor of it, religion in favor pf it, all true civil- 
ization in favor of it! That cause, what is it? It is the cause of 
freedom, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of the 
elective franchise, the diffusion of general education, the support 
of free institutions and of true republican government. This is 
the cause, so comprehensive and so various, which the South, by 
its rebellion, is bringing into peril, and we of the North have 
risen up to defend. And shall we fail in what we have under- 
taken? Is there not hope, strong hope of success ; seeing all the 
great forces now at work in advancing society and hastening on 
the great plan of God to its final consummation, are throwing 
their combined influence in our favor, and working for our vic- 
tory? ‘That victory may not be to-day nor to-morrow; it may 
even be long delayed, nor come without much cost of blood and 
treasure in contending with our maddened foe; but come it will, 
as sure as truth and righteousness, and knowledge, and civiliza- 
tion, and freedom, shall prevail over ignorance, barbarism, tyranny 
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and crime. We can wait for the issue, if need be; wait in pa- 
tience, good courage and hope, seeing we are moving on in the 
line of causes, fixed as the throne of God, and sure of triumph as 
his own eternal kingdom of truth and righteousness. 

6. We have much to hope from our past history. God has 
often appeared for us in times past, and delivered us from great 
and threatening evils. And we may be sure that he did not pre- 
serve this land of ours till so late a period in the world’s history, 
and then plant here the tree of liberty, of knowledge and religion, 
finally to be overrun with despotism, with slavery, with ignorance 
and barbarism. No; the tree he planted here, he will defend; 
the institutions established here by our pious forefathers, under 
his fostering care, will be preserved; and the Constitution and 
government, which were secured for us by the great and good 
men who fought the battles of the revolution, and which have 
blessed this land, as no other land ever was blessed, for more than 
three fourths of a century, will continue, we may confidenly 
hope, to bless those who are to live after us, for long generations 
to come. 

7. We may hope that the conflict in which we are engaged will 
not be long. This seems to be the opinion of those who have the 
~ best means to judge. And we may better adopt it than the oppo- 
site. It can not be, that so insane a war, and for so insane an 
object, shall last year after year, spreading its horrors and its car- 
nage over this fair land. The madness of the hour will, I trust, 
ere long, spend itself, and wiser counsels prevail. But whether 
the contest be long or short, let it be fought through, till an hon- 
orable peace can be had, based on principles of right, not soon to 
be shaken again. Let there be no peace by separation; that is 
impossible without the utter overthrow of our government, and 
plunging the whole country into a state of anarchy, perpetual 
strife and war. And let there be no peace by compromise, by 
concession, by yielding to the unreasonable demands of the South ; 
but peace when they have laid down their arms; peace on and 
under the Constitution ; peace on the great and only sure prin- 
ciples of peace, righteousness, truth and equal protection to the 
persons and rights of all. Then, out of the conflict, and as a con- 
sequence of it, we may hope that our institutions and government 
will come forth stronger, healthier, better, and more established 
than ever. This, I anticipate, will be one result of the war. We 
shall have a stronger and more efficient government, and adminis- 
tered more according to the principles of justice, equity and right. 

8. Finally, we may hope, as another result of this war, that 
slavery will receive its death-blow, and at no distant day, disap- 

r from our land. How this is to be done, I do not pretend to 
now. The overthrow of slavery was not, as I have before said, 
the original object of the war; nor is it now its proposed or avow- 
ed object. Nor should I desire to have this object held forth 
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now as & wpe ree | to be aimed at. This it seems to me would 

be unwise and impolitic in the present state of the controversy, 
would create division among those who are now united in defend- 
ing the Union, and tend to complicate the whole subject of eman- 
cipation in new and insuperable difficulties. Still I have a strong 
conviction, and certainly a most earnest hope, that emancipation 
will come as a consequence of this war. I do not exactly know 
how; God has the whole matter in his hands, and he, I think I 
see plainly, is ic his wise and good providence, setting various 
causes in motion which will in the end, we may be sure, and at 
no distant day, root out slavery from our land, break every yoke, 
and let every one held in bondage go free. I fully believe with 
‘Count de Gasparin, an eminent French author and statesman, 
who has recently published a most interesting volume on the pre- 
sent state of our country—lI fully believe with him, that the 
abolition of slavery will be one principal conquest of the nine- 
teenth century. So may it be. And I will just add that the 
course pursued by the South, within the last few months, in ex- 
citing and carrying on this miserable rebellion, has done more to 
hasten the end of slavery, her nursling and her pride, than has 
been done by all the agitation and denunciatory counsels of ultra 
abolitionists for many years, 

I here close what I have to say, though much more might be 
said, as to what we have to hope, and hasten to add a few words 
in regard to what we have to fear. After what has been said, 
you will readily infer that I see no serious cause for apprehen- 
sion. True, we see not the future, and know not what course 
affairs may take in our country. The phrase, chances of war, is 
full of meaning. The race is not always to the swift nor the bat- 
tle to the strong. It sometimes happens in national conflicts that 
the best cause suffers defeat and the strongest arm fails of victory. 
It may be so for a time with us. But if true to ourselves, there 
can be no reasonable ground of doubt that we shall come out of 
this war triumphant and our country be saved from dismember- 
ment, established on a firmer foundation than ever. 

Many have had fears lest Great Britain or France, especially 
Great Britain, might interfere to aid the South by weakening the 
blockade and otherwise affording her support. But whatever 
causes there may have been for apprehensions of this kind, they 
seem very much to have passed away. England will not enter 
into this quarrel; certainly not at present. It may be admitted 
that the nobility, the aristocracy of the kingdom, entertain no cor- 


dial love for us or our form of government. They would will- 
ingly, at least many of their ruling ones, see our power broken, 
our growth checked, and our Union dashed on the rocks. The 
South have counted much on this, and have hoped long before this 
to be recognized as an established government, and to be received 
into relations of amity, and of trade and commerce. But hitherto 
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she has been disappointed ; she has gotten no countenance in her 


rebellion, and no encouragement from either France or England, 
And so it will be, we may hope, in the future. Whatever may be 
said of a portion of the English community, the great mass of the 
people, there can be no doubt, are true in their feelings of friend. 
ship toward us, and the motives must be very much stronger 
than they now are, before the rulers of the people will run so 
great a risk as that of provoking a war with us by interfer. 
ing to afford aid and comfort to the South in its present posture 
of rebellion. 

Our greatest cause of fear is, probably, the danger of becoming 
divided among ourselves. At present we are toa great extent 
united. The feeling is very general, and the determination is 
very firm, that the government must be maintained, and the re- 
bellion must be put down at all hazards, This is as it should be, 
and God grant that both the feeling and the determination may 
continue in unabated strength and constant increase, till the con- 
summation so devoutly to be desired be fully attained. But 
should the war be prolonged and the taxes become heavy, and dis- 
asters multiply, as possibly they may, it would not be strange if the 
cry peace, peace, which we now occasionally hear, whisperin 
from hidden conclaves and secret retreats, should wax louder | 
become more bold and urgent, till at length a party should rise 
up sufficiently strong to make itself felt ; and then the demand 
would be, let us have peace, peace at any rate, even by submission 
to the South, acceding to her demands, and giving her the scep- 
ter, if need be, to rule over us. This is our danger. Here lies 
our —_ ground of fear. And yet I do not anticipate any 
great trouble from this quarter. I can not believe that the num- 
ber will ever become large or formidable of such as would be will- 
ing to ask peace from the South while in armed rebellion against 
our government, or on conditions that would prostrate our free 
institutions and aid her in building up an empire whose foundations 
rest on slavery, as Vice-President Stephens says, as its chief cor- 
ner-stone. I would commend to such, if any such are present, and 
to all others like them, throughout the land, could my voice reach 
them, the words of Mr Douglas in his last speech, before referred 
to: “‘ Whoever is not prepared to sacrifice party organizations and 
platforms on the altar of his country, does not deserve the sup- 
port of honest people.” 

I conclude with the remark that the greatest fear of all is, that 
we shall not, as a people, feel, in any measure as we ought, our 
dependence on God; shall not truly repent of our sins against 
him, nor seek his favor with that sincere humility and earnestness 
in prayer which are necessary to obtain his interposition in our 
behalf to deliver us from the evils we already feel, and avert from 
us the still greater which threaten to come upon us, This points 
us to the Sety to which we are especially called to-day. And 
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surely there is just cause for it. We are a sinful people; a peo- 

le laden with iniquity ; guilty before God, I am ready to think, 

yond any other people on earth, and that because we have sin- 
ned against greater light and have abused greater privileges, On 
the score of justice we have nothing to hope, but every thing to 
fear from the almighty and righteous Ruler of the world. And 
whether the present is not the beginning of judgments which 
shall consume the land, until the people shall know and acknow- 
ledge that there is a God who ruleth in the earth, is a question 
which only he can determine. Our duty is plain. It is to search 
and try our ways ; to humble ourselves before God for our indi- 
vidual personal sins, and the sins of our nation; penitently to im- 
plore his mercy to pardon, and his grace to interpose and save us. 
God alone is able to bring the deliverance we need in this time of 
our country’s peril. His favor is absolutely essential to carry us 
through the terrible conflict which is now raging in our land, 
and restore peace and harmony to our distracted and suffering 
nation. 

To him, then, let us go with all humility and godly sorrow, 
and offer to him such fervent, believing supplication, both for 
ourselves and our dear country, as will come up with acceptance 
before the throne of the great Ruler and hale of the world, 
and engage him to remember us and his ancient mercy to our 
fathers, and turn again and save us. It is in this way only that 
we can perform aright the duties of this occasion, or be prepared 
to meet, in any proper manner, the unfoldings of that dark, 
mysterious drama that is now being acted in our country. 





Rev. J. Hawes, D.D. HartrorD, Sept. 28th, 1861. 

Dear Sir: We, the subscribers, having heard the discourse delivered by you on the 
day of the National Fast, are desirous to see it in print, for our own benefit as well as 
for the interest of those who were not present at its delivery. We therefore request a 
copy for publication. 
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James B. HosMER, Jas. G. BATTERSON, 
STEPHEN SPENCER, ALBERT Day, 
Wu. W. Turner, A. M. Suits, 
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THE NATIONAL FAST. 


Tus great day of historic interest, made so by the proclamation of the President of 
the United States, appointing a day for fasting, humiliation, and prayer, to be observed 
by twenty millions of people, has no precedent in the annals of mankind, for a cause 
and occasion so remarkable and humiliating as this. 

It was a spectacle of moral grandeur such as the world has seldom or never seen, 
and seldom, if ever, in this country or any other, has a national fast-day been more 
generally observed by the people, in the obvious spirit and meaning of such an ap- 
pointmeut. We make this brief record on these pages, in connection with the dis- 
courses of our present number, as a part of the history of this work.—Eb. N. Preacuer, 


SERMON ' XXXITI. 


BY REV. WILLIAM ADAMS, D.D., 


PASTOR OF THE MADISON SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


REPENTANCE FOR NATIONAL SINS.* 


“Yea, in the way of thy judgments, O Lord, have we waited for thee; the desire 
of our soul is to thy name, and to the remembrance of thee. With my soul have I° 
desired thee in the night; yea, with my spirit within me will I seek thee early: for 
when thy judgments are in the earth, the inhabitants of the world will learn right- 
eousness.”—ISalAH 26: 8, 9. 

“And Jesus answering, said unto them, Suppose ye that these Galileans were 
sinners above all the Galilzeans, because they suffered such things? I tell you, Nay: 
but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.”—St. LUKE 13: 2, 3. 


THE preacher commenced by observing that sin was always the 
object of God’s displeasure, and that displeasure would surely be 
manifested in retributive adjudications and judgments of our Lord, 
in order to teach righteousness to the human race. We had read 
of the apostate angels, and of Lucifer and his host. Yet it is 
only in the developments of our own race, the life of the human 
species, that we were sure to learn all the truths appertaining to 
the complete working of the divine judgment. There were cer- 
tain classes of sins that were sure to bring their own retribution 
in this life — intemperance, sensual indulgence, excess of appetite, 
etc.—entailed their own natural consequences and retributions; 
but there were other sins besides those, the judgments of which 
referred to another life. As toa nation, the punishment was dif- 
ferent. A nation could not be judged, and sentenced, and pun- 


* It is proper to say that tits is only a brief and imperfect sketch of this excellent 
discourse, which we take from the New-York Times, to fill out our present number.— 
EDITOR. 
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ished at the judgment-day ; men were judged, not as families, nor 
as States, nor as organizations of any kind, but as individuals, 
With nations it was something more. They have an organic life 
longer than that of a single individual who represents them or 
who belongs to them. Pharaoh dies, yet Egypt continues, and 
Persia has an existence, although Darius and Cyrusare dead. Now, 
national acts were those which were performed by a nation’s 
organ or representative, as well as those which were performed 
by the great majority of the people, and we have instances in the 
Scripture where a nation was made to suffer for the acts of its 
former king, or the sinful conduct of its people. After showing 
the distinction between the judgment on an individual and God’s 
judgment on a nation, the reverend gentleman remarked that the 
life of a nation was long, and a brief space of it only transpired 
under our personal observation; we witness but one actin the 
drama, and the nation may be punished long after we have gone 
to our account. A nation is not destroyed in an instant, as a 
felon beheaded by one stroke of the hatchet; it may be in a 
thousand years that the judgment of God descends upon her, and 
she is punished for her sins in a revolution, an invasion, etc. We 
have only to look at ancient and modern history for an exempli- 
fication of that. There is but one power that destroys a nation, 
and that is sin; and we could easily see the difference in the con- 
dition of nations which practiced righteousness and those which 
committed sinful acts. ok at the difference that existed between 
Christian Britain and Mohammedan Turkey. Britain had all the 
elements of secular prosperity, strength, salubrity, security of life 
and commerce, and also enterprise and energy, whilst Turkey re- 
mained still. This was a subject that might be elaborated upon, 
throughout all the annals of the world, and the same deduction 
drawn. We have numerous works on political economy, but 
they might all be condensed into the simple word, “ sin,” which 
was one of the most ruinous, wasteful, and extravagant causes of 
a nation’s downfall. The preacher then referred to the several 
sins which debased a nation and its people — luxury, longing for 
wealth, extravagance, etc. — and traced the downfall of nations 
to these causes. As “a nation sows so she would reap,” was a 
true saying, and applicable to all the instances we read of in his- 
tory. The reverend gentleman here eloquently expatiated upon 
the necessity of caution in interpreting the judgments of God, 
and in this connection referred to several portions of the Scriptures 
to show the danger of doing so. He then alluded to our country, 
and the causes of the present lamentable state of affairs; and 
speaking of the sinfulness of the age, he said we could not call 
the United States an idolatrous country, because a certain number 
of our Chinese population practiced idolatry ; but the Chinese we 
would christen by that name, because idolatry was a prevalent 
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custom in their country. Alluding to the sin of slavery, the 
preacher said that even if this was removed, yet we would not be 
without a great sin, and that was antagonisin to God. It was 
not the cotton-plant that made a nation, or accumulating wealth 
either. The prosperity of a nation did not consist in its form of 
government or the wisdom of its laws — it was in its repentance, 
and the renewing of the human will to keep the laws of our 
divine Master. ‘Where was the power short of that which is 
divine, and which only 2 merciful God can exercise, that can work 
such a change in human nature as will be the basis of a happy, 
prosperous, and permanent social organization? At the present 
time he considered there was a deep meaning in the words of the 
text, “‘ Except ye repent, ye shall-all likewise perish.” He hoped 
they would all repent, and teach their children to obey God's com- 
mandments. It was the only salvation for the country, and he 
impressed it upon them that sin was our worst enemy, and should 
be crushed. 

After a lengthened and eloquent a to the congregation to 
be unceasing in their prayers to our Lord, to avert the calamity 


of civil war, and to obey his commandments, and walk in his 
ways, the preacher concluded by assuring the congregation that 
God would never forsake us if we only approached him with a 
repentant and meek spirit. 











